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artists have shown this was not all boasting. 
Our divines, poets, orators, statesmen, war- 
riors, and inventors, are the peers of those of 
any nation the world has ever seen. A task is 
now laid before us which other peoples have 
successfully accomplished ; and I trust we shall 
not find this the case in which we will be out- 
stripped. Let jealous enemies abroad, and 
venomous ones in our midst, find that we are 
too brave to be frightened by these stories of 
exorbitant taxes and insurmountable debt, as 
false as the traitor hearts which give them 
birth! Let them rather find us too well in- 
formed to be deceived by them, and too gener- 
ous and patriotic to fail to practically demon- 
strate their fallacy. Surely our Titan young 
republic will not stagger and fall under a 
lighter load than is firmly carried by the de- 
crepit, time-worn and tottering Governments 
of the fatherlands across the sea. Oh, how 
applicable to us is that good old rule, “ where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” Certainly pa- 
triots can, if they will, pay as much, as long 
and as freely, to save the Union, as traitors 
can to destroy it, or as foreign people can for 
the support of monarchies and titled aristocra- 
cies. We have mournful proof before us, that 
a paltry dollar can be held so close to the eye, 
as to shut out the glorious light of liberty; but 
I haye too much confidence in my countrymen 
to believe for one moment that a majority of 
them will be so short sighted as to pursue the 
‘penny wise and pound foolish” policy, of 
grasping to save a cent of tax and sweeping a 
gold eagle into an unknown. and appalling sea 
of anarchy. 

The data for these comparative statements 
in relation to customs and inland revenue I 
have gleaned from official papers, procured 
through the courtesy of the State Department, 
the foreign agents of the Scientific American 
office, and the Hon. Chas. F. Loosey, Consul 
General of the Austrian Government, resident 
in the city of New York ; also from ‘‘ Taxation, 
its Levy and Expenditure,” by Sir S. Morton 
Peto, and ‘‘Taxation,” by Leone Levi, F. 
R.§., Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Commerce in King’s College,sLondon, together 
with the published reports of the Hons. the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

_Many items of foreign tax will be cited 
which cannot..be compared, because they do 
not exist in this country; and a few cannot be 
compared because the mode of assessment or 
collection is so different from ours. In such 
of these comparisons as I have deemed it neces- 
sary to be rigidly accurate, I have estimated 
the following coins at their United States Mint 
value : ‘ 

The Austrian florin.....c.ecssesnsseectenrsescsgeenedeegerssens? 48,63¢ 
(Though those coined before 1858 were. 51,14c.) 
The Danish rigsdaler......csccsessessserssseesesres w9++-DO.B2DC. 
The English £ sterling. .. $4.86.3 
The French 5 franc piece. 1. 98c. 
Tho Russian rouble. cco ssccccserceeseseeerccesseveresees ssvees 79.440. 

For the purpose of making these rates more 

‘perfectly comprehensible I have in some cases 
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figured the Austrian ‘florin” and the Danish 
‘‘rigsdaler’’ each at fifty cents of our money, 
and the “kreutzer,” which is one hundredth 
part of the florin, and the “ skilling,” which is 
one ninety-fifth part of the rigsdaler, each at 
half a cent of our money; the Russian ‘‘rouble” 
at eighty cents, and the Russian ‘“‘copec,” which 
is one hundredth part of the rouble, at eight 
mills. Those who are disposed to be critical 
should remember the distinction between the 
Austrian florin and the florin of the south of 
Germany, worth only 41.65 cents at our mint, 
The Austrian “ eimer” is estimated at 13.2 gal- 
lons. 

A majority of Austrian stamp duties are 
ratable under three general scales, with spe- 
cial rates for exceptional cases; those de- 
termined by the scales being according to the 
value of the matter. Thus, instruments duti- 
able under ‘Scale I,”’ must pay a stamp tax of 
four forty-eighths of one per cent. of the value 
of the transactions to which such papers or in- 
struments relate; those dutiable under ‘Scale 
Il,” a tax, of fifteen forty-eighths of one per 
cent. of the value of the transaction ; and those 
under ‘ Scale III,” a tax of thirty forty-eighths 
of one per cent. of the value of the transaction. 
Agreements of stock companies, where labor 
and capital are united, would be stamped ac- 
cording to the latter scale, which in the case of 
the articles of agreement of a company with 
$100,000 capital would require a stamp duty of 
$625. The stamp duty on the same transac- 
tion in the United States would be five cents 
per sheet on which such contract was written, 
and would continue at the same rate of five 
cents per sheet, no matter how extensive the 
transaction; while in Austria it would be $6,250, 
if the capital were $1,000,000, and so on. A 
majority of agreements would be dutiable ac- 
cording to ‘‘Scale II,” or one half the above 
rate. It will readily be seen, however, that in 
either case the difference in our favor would be 
as one to thousands. 

‘‘Appeals” from a lower to a higher court, 
being from two and a half to five dollars, while 
in this country they would be subject to only 
the same stamp duty of fifty cents paid on the 
“ original process,” are from five to ten times 
as much as with us. ; 

“ Bills of Sale” for goods exceeding one dol- 
lar in value are required to be stamped accord- 
ing to ‘Scale II,” 

‘ Bills of Sale” for personal property accord- 
ing to ‘‘Scale III,”’ while both would becovered 
by a five cent stamp here. 

Bonds for payment of money to a specified 
party come under “Scale II,” while those pay- 
able to bearer come under “Scale III ;’’ in the 
first case the duty is three and one eighth and 
in the latter six and a quarter times as much 


“| as we pay. 


Further, morfgages securing such bonds, 
duly stamped, are exempt from further tax in 
this country, while there is nothing which I can 
see in the Austrian tables to indicate that these 
mortgages do not require still another three 
and one eighth times the stamp duty required 


on mortgages with us. In any event, a trans- 
action in bond and mortgage there would re- 
quire a stamp duty equal to three and one 
eighth times, and quite probably runs up to 
nine and three eighths, as much as here. Take 
a railroad bond and mortgage transaction of 
$1,000,000, for instance. If the bonds were for 
$1,000 each, each having paid a stamp.duty of 
$1 or $1,000.in the aggregate, that would cover 
the case, while in Austria it could not be less 
than $3,125, and might ran up to: $9,375. 
Further, if the bonds-were not redeemable in 
ten years, or at some specified time, they come 
under ‘Scale III,” id which probable case the 
stamp duty in the above transaction would run 
up. to $9,375 against our $1,000, and would 
certainly reach $6,250. Each of thecoupons 
of $35 semi-annual interest would require a 
stamp duty of sixteen. cents, equal to $320 for 
each year of the life of the bonds, conditioned 
for the payment of the $1,000,000, or $3,200 
for each ten years of the same, or a grand total 
of $12,575; more than twelve and a half times 
the United States tax. Coupons are not charged 
with stamp duties in the United States. 

Inland bills of exchange and promissory notes 
payable ata time not exceeding six months are 
dutiable under ‘ Scalel ;” if ata time exceed- 
ing six months, under‘ Scale II;’”’ and in both 
countries renewals are subject to the same duty 
as the originals; in the first instance the Amer- 
ican duty on aninland bill for $10,000 would 
be $5, while the Austrian would be $8 334; 
and in the second case, where the original or 
renewal be for atime exceeding six months, 
the Austrian duty is $31 25, and the American 
but $5. 

Petitions for remittances of punishments, 
transferring titles, registering firms, &c., pay 
from fifty cents to five dollars per sheet, a duty 
of which we know nothing in this country, ex- 
cept where in some cases a petition would 
be an} original process in court, requiring a 
fifty cent stamp. A stamp duty of from two 
per cent. on small sums to one half per cent. 
on sums exceeding $400 is paid there, which is 
not taxed in the United States. 

Powers of attorney are taxéd under “Seale 
Il” there, and the highest at one dollar here. 
According to this, many Austrian powers of 
attorney would be stamped more than three 
times as high as mortgages under our law. 
These rates on the Huropean side of the ques- 
tion are according to an act passed February 
29, 1864, which it is estimated will largely in- 
crease the receipts under this head. Up to that 
time the act of 1851 had yielded an annual 
revenue of about 44,000,000 florins, or $21,397,- 
200. The total amount received from revenue 
stamps in the United States for the last year 
was $6,989,668 45.° 

The Austrian ‘‘ land tax” amounts to sixteen 
per cent. on the net products of all the land in the 
Limpire; to which, on estimating the tax 
which the population pay, should be added the 
‘consumption tax,” which is paid before the 
animals or articles enter the market town where 
they are sold; also the ‘‘house-rent tax,” and 
the “income tax.” 
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The following selections from the consump- 
tion tax will give some idéa of its nature: 


Sheep " x 6c. 
Hogs + 1.05.. 2 ie 21c. 
Ripe ccstasuass sth bsiveend ceccun Lyn Wy s ghee 
Poultry, each to 5c .. Si « 1 tol%e- 
Butter, per RMA, O62. © bd as c. 


Wine, liquor, fruits, vegetables, flour loads 
of wood, stone, brick, sand, &., all pay this 
double tax before they can get to market. To 
this consumption tax, add twenty per cent. for 
‘Cwar tax.” Nae j a 

The house tax is twenty-one and one-third 
per cent. on the annual rental after deducting 
fifteen per cent for repairs, to which is added 
stamp duty under ‘Scale IL” on the lease, and 
the whole comes in again when the income tax 
of the landlord is paid. 

Houses owned by the occupants are taxed 
from $40 for a house having thirty-five rooms, 
to twenty-six and three-quarters cents for a 
house haying three or less rooms, with $1 20 
for each additional five rooms above thirty-five, 

Income tax is divided into three general 
classes in Austria. The first is five per cent. 
on incomes arising from labor, rent of land, 
contracts, mining, &c.; the third is also five 
per cent., and is a tax on incomes arising from 
loans, rents, &c.; and the second is a tax on all 
salaries, incomes of artists, authors, profes- 
sions, and from railroad, stock, and other simi- 
lar companies, and is levied by an ingenious 
and equitable sliding-scale of one per cent. on 
incomes from $291 78 to $486 30, and one per 
cent. for each additional $486 30, up to and 
including incomes of $4,376 70, at which point 
the tax reaches ten per cent., and-continues at 
that rate on all sums exceeding $4,725, 

Beer is, taxed two florins twenty-five kreut- 
zers per eimer, if not exceeding twelve degrees 
of strength according to Baume, to three 
florins eleven and two-fifth kreutzers at twenty 
degrees, or more than four times the United 
States beer tax, and is increased for each de- 
gree of strength additional, to twenty degrees. 
This tax is varied by locality in the Empire. 

The next in order is the “ tax on oécupation,” 
which comes under four heads; the first of 
which, ‘ prime production,” is mainly covered 


‘by the land tax; the second, “ manufacturing 


industry,” under which mechanical shops and 
larger manufactories pay a license tax of from 
$21 to $787 50, with which our manufacturers’ 
license of $10 corresponds. The third, “com- 
mercial industry.” Under this, ‘ wholesale 
houses’? pay a license tax of from $157'50 to 
$787 50; ‘retail houses” from $52 50 to $525, 
and ‘intelligence offices” from $26 25 to $152 
50; corresponding with our tax of $50 fora 
wholesaler, whose sales do not exceed $50,000, 
(with $1 for each $1,000 in addition to the 
first $50,000;) retailers, $10; retail dealers in 
liquor, $25; and intelligence offices, $10. ~ 
Austrian bankers pay a heavy license tax, in 
addition to an income tax, amounting in some 
instances to $14,589. The fourth, « rendering 
personal services,” covering the licenses re- 
quired of professional men, artists, &c., and 
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ranges from $2 62} to $157 50,.those coming 
within the range of the latter class only being 
taxable in this country, and paying from ten to 
twenty-five dollars. 

‘Salt for the whole Austrian Empire is. a 
monopoly of the Government. The quantity 
consumed amounts on an average, taken from 
ten years’ experience, in round numbers to 
6,430,000 cwts. In addition to this quantity 
for home consumption, a considerable amount 
is furnished by the Austrian Government to 
foreign countries, at cost price. The cost at 
which the Government produces or manufac- 
tures a hundred weight of salt is, at an average, 
one florin three kreutzers, and it sells at six 
florins six kreutzers, yielding a net/gain of five 
florins three kreutzers, or five hundred and 
eighty-eight and three-tenths per cent. om 

Tobacco is, like salt, a monopoly of the Gov- 
ernment. Noboby is allowed to raise or manu- 
facture.it in any manner whatever, or to im- 
port it for his own use, or for any other pur- 
pose, without a special permit of the Govern- 
ment. 

A permit to raise tobacco is given only on 
the condition that the whole crop will be deliy- 
ered up to the proper authorities of the Govern- 
ment, who pay for it, according to its quality, 
the price stipulated beforehand. 

" Any person wishing to import cigars or to- 
bacco for his own’priyate use, has to pay a 
license in addition to the usual rate of tax fixed 
in the tariff, and the quantity he wishes to im- 
port must be for his own personal use. 

In 1861, the cost at which the Austrian Gov- 
ernment produced tobacco was: 

Seen wwene . 1 i. i ase 1 oe 
100 CIgaYS,.....00.-ccesseeeessseree 50c, se §2%,, $126 
. The total amount of revenue from the tobacco 
monopoly in 1862 was $15,210,950. 

The general plan of the British and of our 
own Internal Revenue systems more nearly 
corresponds than would ours with that of any 
other foreign country,ours haying been modelled 
after the British in many leading respects. . As 
is the case in comparing the details of the rev- 

- enue system of the United States with those of 
any foreign country, there is a dizzy difference 
in favor of-ours. We have much more minute 
data in relation to the British than in relation 
to any other foreign country ; and as we are 
‘not likely to be led astray by the erroneous 
‘transfer of that data from another language to 
the English, there is especial satisfaction and 
promise of profit in studying it. 
~The British, stamp duty on “ apprentice’s in- 
“dentures,” or articles of agreement between a 
parent or guardian of the person appren- 
ticed, and the master mechanic to whom he is 


pound, are regulated by the premium paid, and 


range from $4 86 to $291 78; the American duty 
in the same case would be five cents per shect. 
_ An Englishman who wishes a son, ward, relative, 
or friend to becomea lawyer, must pay a stamp 
duty of $389 04 on the ‘articles of cle: kship,” 
whereby the young man becomes the law stu- 
dent of an attorney or proctor; while such 
articles pay only five cents per sheet in this 


‘country. "The stamp duty: on the paper to be 
exécuted on his admission to the bar is a fur- 
ther charge, unknown with us, of $243 15, 
During each of the first:three years of his legal 
practice he must pay a license duty of $21-88, 
and of $43°77 for each subsequent year of 
practice. The lawyer’s license in the United 
States being $10) the account, up to-and in- 
cluding the first five years’ practice,would stand 
thus : . : 


British: American. Difference. 
Stamps $632 19 Stamps, say $— 25 Stamps $631 94 
Licenses 153 17 Licenses 50 00 — Licenses 103 17 

Total $785 36 Total $50 25 Total $735 11 


Showing the expense of the young lawyer in 
Great Britain up to the time practice is sup- 
posed to be remunerative to be more than 
fifteen times what it would be in the United 
States, and the Briton would be required to 
pay a still further stamp duty of $291 78 on 
an “admission” to act as‘an agent in Supreme 
Courts in Scotland. ‘The following are three 
more items selected from stamp duties on 
admissions” : ae 


To act as Notary Public in England... wees 9145 '89 
¥ > “Si rf Scotland. - 97. 26 
To be a Fellow of the College of Physicians... 121 58 


British stamp duties on “ Conveyance” be- 
ing one half per cent., wouldamount, to $500 
in case of a deed given for property the actual 
| yalue of which ‘was $100,000. The, United 
States stamp duty in the same case would be 
$100; with a further difference of there being 
a “progressive” duty on words in the British 
deed. 

“Stamp duty on “ grants or appointments by 
Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, or by any 
other person or persons,” &c.,.)* by | letters 
patent, deed, or other writing, where the salary; 
fees, and emoluments appertaining thereto 
shall not amount to— k 


$243 15 pay a stamp duty of $9 73 


243 15 and not $864 73 pay a of 19 46 
972 60 ig 1,458. 90 # 58 38 
9,726.00 fs 14,589. 00 Od i “ 729 45 
14,589 00 per annum or UPWards ....00--scsereerereseeee ITZ 60 


with intermediate rates of tax on correspond- 
ing salaries, &c. All this is a tax of which we 
know nothing, except in some cases chargeable 
as agreements. As will readily be seen, this 
applies to commissions either in the civil or 
military services, from the lowest to the highest 
grades, or to agreements of private persons or 
companies, by which their employees, from 
confidential clerks to common laborers, are to 
(know and maintain their rights and relations. 
According to Sir S. Morton Peto, the British 
stamp duty on leases amounts, in fact, to ten 
per cent. on the rental of the premises they 
hold which duty, in the case of many large 
hotels, would amount to theusands, while the 
United States stamp tax on such instruments, 
given to hold premises worth $300 per annum, 
for a term not exceeding three years, is one 
sixth of one per cent., and one quarter of one 
per cent. for each $200 or fractional part 
thereof of the first year’s rent in addition to 
the first $300. This makes the American tax 
more than forty times less than the British. 
‘Perpetual leases,” however, in this country, 


are dutiable.under, head.of conveyance, and 
would pay.a,tax one, tenth,of one per cent, on 
the first $500, and.one fifth of one per cent, on, 
each, subsequent $500 of actual,value: of the 
estate conveyed ;, but. this,,is far, below, the 
British rates,.in,the,same or analogous Gases... 
. Thedifference between American and British 
stamp duties,on (‘Probate of Will and Letters 
of Administration,” is, very striking, ,.(Amer-~ 
ican being one twentieth of one percent. on 
the first’ $1,000, and,one fortietly of one per 
cent.on each succeeding $1,000.) d 
‘ bats Brivis. ' | ; 
_ Viliie-of Property in With @ Without a’ 
.. settlement, , wilh) pwtilbes  § 4 
sa aR 
8,00 0 BAT Sih 4 “rags Amey sts Sb ue 00 
‘Por very"’ 4865800 00 add'l 7,204 50 10,041'75 121 60 
The scale of gradations of the capital sums as 
well as the, ratgs of duty being different in the 
two eopptrigs, it has been necessaay.in the Brst 
two. cases, containing as they do m nimum 
and maximum, amounts of property in, settle- 
ment,.to strike an, average between them to 
procure a capital sum upon which to estimate 
the relative United Staies tax. : 
British ‘* Court Fees” are paid in stamps, 
and in 1861 amounted, in } roceedings in Bank- 
rupicy and Insolvency, Probates, Chancery, 
Divorces, and the High Court of Admiralty, 
to nearly a million of dollars. 
The sum of the stamp tax on patent papers 
to secure a patent in England 
For thee years is 
For tour years is... 
For seven years is 


U. 8. 


rane 
For fourteen years..ssesvelsseesersestsasssern 175 on $851 02 


Whilst the gum’ of the Government’ cost of a 
patent in'the United States for seventeen years 
ig $35. ‘The difference, therefore, is $816 02 
in our favor. The annual receipts from stamp 
taxes paid on patents for invention in England 
are $541,402 65. SIO HDRIS A 2 


"Duited States proprietary stamp duties oh 


thedicitiés are about four per: cent. ; British, 
from eight to twenty-five per cent. 

Purnisg ‘to licenses we give the following 
examples, the highest rates in each : 


me Pais. U.S. 
TTICYS veces oe 
AucHonsetal 2 


iesctobiinas 25 00 
otland,),. 25 00 

A British postmaster’s license to keep horses 
and carriages to let for hire, which license cor- 
responds with our livery-stable keeper’s license, 
is. briefly.a3 follows: $36 47 if he keeps one 
horse orone. carriage; $291 78 if he, keeps 
fifteen carriages, and not, exceeding. twenty 
horses;, and $364. 70.if he keeps exceeding, to 
and including twenty. horses. Intermediate 
numbers of horses and carriages involve inter- 


mediate rates of license-duty... For every ten 


7 


horses he keeps. or, multiple often horses, inaad- 
dition, to the first twenty, he must, pay afurther 
license duty of $48 63. Five per,cent.. is added 
| to. these rates for a postmaster’s license to keep 
horses. and carriages to let, for ‘hire in Ireland. 
In, addition to. this, on, each horse kept by.a 
postmaster to,let for hire for riding, or drawing 
la taxable carriage, (or by fu other.person, for 
riding, or drawing a taxi ble carriage,). such 
horse exceeding, thirteen, hands in height; an 
assessed tax of $5 10 is levied; and foreach 
horse,, pony, or, mule, not exceeding, thirteen 
hands in height, kept for riding of, drawing # 
taxable carriage, such postmaster or other per- 
son is required. to pay an assessed tax of $2.55. 
Still in addition to the above items of taxation 
the British livery-stable keeper pays one half 
the following rates on, carriages, full rates be- 
ing charged all who do not keep.them. to, let for 
hire: ra 
For, every carriage, with a oie drawn 
by two, or more h OF) $1710. ; The 
by a0 BOAR OE panties alt : a y 
carriage with four wheels, each, being of less 
diameter than. thirty inches; drawn by two or 
more ponies or mules not exceeding thirteen 
hands in height, $8 50... The same, for one 
pony. or mule, $4 86. Every carriage with-less 
than four wheels, drawn by two or more horses 
or mules, $9.73... The same, by, one horse or 
mule, $3 64. The same, by one pony or mule 
not exceeding thirteen, hands in.height, $2.43. 
The only grade of livery stable license tax in 
the United States is: one of $10, and carriages 
pay a tax of one, two, three, six, or ten dollars, 
according to the value of the yehicle, much the 
largest proportion of them coming within the 
first. two. classes. The total annual receipts 
from carriages in the United. States is $324,- 
938 73; in Great Britain, $1,654,553 08, (mak- 
ing the British more than five times the amount 
Of, OUTS: : voztalo Sra ‘ post wiaie 
Government marriage licenses in Great, Brit- 
ain are classed as ‘‘ special” and ‘not special.” 
The former, costs $24:31; the latter, $2 43. 
This Government imposes no such license tax. 
There is a British tax on male servants of 
from $2.54 for those under eighteen, and $5, 10 
on those over eighteen years of age; and a tax 
of $2 90 on every dog ‘ of whatever descrip- 
tion.” Where a pack of sixty-six or more dogs 


ty | are kept the tax is Pee. The taxon ser- 


yants amounts to 008 23, and that on 
dogs to, $972,571 68 annually ; neither are taxe 
in this. country by the General Government. 

The. present. license, taxon whiskey, in the 
| United States is $1 50 per gallon ; in England 
fit. is $2 43 per gallon ; on beer, $1 per barrel, 
and through a malt tax, $1 44 per barrel, in 
England. r 

There. has: been but one ‘direct tax” levied 
upon us by the General Government, most of 
which was assumed by the States, and balanced 
against moneys adyanced by them at the be- 
ginning of the wan to arm and equip: the. sol- 
diers they sent out; this was atax of $20,000,- 
000,.and by the provisions of the act by which 
it was imposed,it cannot ;be repeated, until 
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1865. This was laid only upon the land and 
improvements thereon, while the British direct 
tax, which is perpetual, and has been in oper- 
ation for many years, is not only heavier than 
ours was, but extends to mines, quarries, fish- 
eries, tithes, tolls, annuities, &c, These are 
interests which should, and no doubt will, 
bear a larger share of the financial burdens 
upon us and accruing. 

On looking over the details of rates of taxes 
which have been here considered, some scepti- 
cal ones may think the great differences here 
shown are more apparent than real. An ex- 
amination of the following totals and grand 
totals which represent the final results will 
show that they fully bear out the original pro- 
position. The grand total of $41,003,192 93, 
shown on page 231 of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal’ Revenue, represents the 
sum of the receipts under the various heads 
therein for nine months; consequently one 
third should be added to it before an equitable 
comparison between our annual revenue re 
ceipts and those of foreign countries can be 
made. Add one third and we have $54,670- 
923 903. The British income from inland 
revenue for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1863, being $199,878,782 85, itis seen that it 
is 3.60 times as much as ours. Their inland 
revenue from servants, hackney carriage 
licenses, horses, dogs, armorial bearings, hair 
powder, penny stamps and whiskey, exceeds our 
total revenue by $193,262 16}. We derive no 
revenue from under any of these heads except 
stamps and whiskey. 

The British revenue from the tax on servants 
being $992,008 23; on dogs, $972,575 68; and 
the total of ours on incomes, carriages, yachts, 
billiard tables, and plate, being but $1,095,- 
_ 162 92, it is seen that the tax on two classes 
exempt with us largely exceeds our tax re- 
ceipts from five important classes; and their 
tax on carriages alone being $1,654,553 08, is 
over fifty per cent. more than our receipts from 
those five classes, while their “income tax” 
alone is nearly equal to our total receipts from 
inland revenues. Our total annual receipts 
from stamps is $6,989,668 45; the British is 
$44,910,028 70, or between six and seven times 
as much as ours; their stamp receipts, under 
the heads of etther ‘probate of wills” or *‘fire 
insurances,” largely exceeding our total from 
stamps. 

An able British writer states the customs tax 
on tea to be two hundred per cent. upon its 
prime cost in China; and upon tobacco seven 
hundred per cent. upon its prime cost. 

The French license system is finely elabor- 
ated, and really well worthy the attention of 
our financiers and legislators. The rates are 
heavy, but the system upon whieh they are 
arranged is so perfect that, relatively, equity is 
secured to the people. By this system the 
business, professions, &c., which come within 
its provisions are alphabetically arranged in 
eight classes, each of which are divided into 
eight sub-classes, making sixty-four general 
divisions, The sub-classes are graded accord- 


ing to the population of the city or village for 
which the licenses are granted, ranging from 
a city containing 100,000 inhabitants, or less, 
to a village of 2,000 or less. The first class 
includes professional men and wholesale deal- 
ers, who pay in the larger cities $58 80 for 
licenses which would cost from $10 to $25 in 
the United States. In the second class are a 
lower grade of similar occupations, which pay 
$29 40 for licenses, rating at about one half 
that price here. Authors, printers, jewellers 
without shops, cooks, makers of lemonade, 
&c., pay $19 60 in the third class, and the 
more thrifty mechanics $14 70 in the fourth, 
Such occupations as dealing in chestnuts, 
dressing horse hair, and keeping small retail 
shops, are taxed $9 80 in the fifth class, and 
stevedores and street and chimney sweepers 
are among those who pay a license tax of 
$7 84in the sixth. The seventh and eighth 
classes run down through still humbler grades 
of mechanics, and keepers of stallé and those 
engaged in such employments as sellers of 
an-cakes, and shoe-blacks paying a license of 
83 92 inthe seventh and $2 35 in the eighth 
class. All these licenses run still higher in the 
larger, and lower in the smaller towns; they 
are in many cases apparently lighter than in 


the United States, but run into such a multi- 


farious variety, confining the persons licensed 
to such narrow limits, that they are really far 
more burdensome than ours. The gross an- 
nual receipts of licenses amount to, in 

France. United States. Difference. 

$15,689,055 98 $9,098,904 56 $6,590,151 42 

In the first class and its eight sub-divisions 
are seventy-seven different styles and descrip- 
tions of professions and. occupations specified 
as liable to the license-taxes coming within its 
scope; and in the 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th classes there are 43, 62, 104, 92,185, 
172, and 114 respectively, or a total of 849, 
each running through the eight sub-divisions, 
making a grand total of 6,792 classified licenses. 
There are, in addition, a large number of “ ex- 
ceptional cases,” of which we will consider 
the following; ; 

Bankers and brokers $196 each, the ‘ Bank 
of France’’ paying $1,960 00; merchants and 
commission merchants’ licenses are $78 40 
each; gas factories, $117 60. 

_ Another thing which is certainly admirable 
in the French license system is the tax on gov- 
ernment contractors, those having contracts 
for the transportation of tobacco, or for army, 
or other government transportation ; for sup- 
plying the army with clothing, equipments, 
beds, light, and fuel, &c., each pay a license 
tax of $196 00, and are no doubt known to be 


believers in Louis Napoleon, and in words and 


action supporters of ‘*the powers that be.” 
The requirement of the latter condition in this 
country would, no doubt, be even more salu- 
tary than the former. In no case does the 
payment of these heavy license duties in France 
and elsewhere in Europe exempt those who 
pay them from ad valorem or specific duties 
on their business or manufactures, nor from 


income tax, or other government or local 
taxes. 

As in all other countries of Continental Eu- 
rope, and in Great Britain, so in France, there 
are many great interests specifically taxed 
which are untouched in this country, except 
in a general way. Some of these interests 
paid in 1862 as follows : 

Real Estate.............06 assoc 
Persons and dwellings. 


Doors and windows.. 
Forests and fisheries 


. $56,549,406 28 
14,443,825 25 
8,943,842 O1 
8,214,556 00 
"672,084 00 
235,200 00 


Returning to comparative statements, let us 
place the following figures opposite each other, 
as proceeds of— 

Fermented Liquors, Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors. 
French Tax on United States Tax. Difference. 


$39,494,000 00 $6,395,863 79 $33,098,136 21 
Tobacco, in various forms. 
43,786,400 00 4,120,037 20 39,666,362 80 
Salt. 
1,927,464 00 158,105 37 1,769,358 63 
Powder. 
2,042,908 00 104,928 34 1,937,979 66 


The plan of the Danish system of stamp du- 
ties is very similar to the Austrian; most in- 
struments, documents and papers dutiable 
under it being stamped according to two classes, 
with special rates for exceptional cases. Those 
coming within the first class paying a tax 
equal to two thirds of one per cent. of the 
value of the transaction to which they relate, 
and those in the second class paying one sixth 
of one per cent. Such papers as letters of 
administration, bonds for deeds} conveyances, 
leases, contracts, concerning gifts and partner- 
ship contracts, relating in part to vessels, real 
estate, or other property coming within the 
first class; and bills of sale of vessels, mort- 
gages, notes secured by mortgage, marriage 
contracts, where there is yalue in settlement, 
and partnership contracts which do not relate 
in part to property, coming within the second 
class. 

By these rates the stamp duty in Denmark 
on the papers in any of the cases specified in 
the first class, if the ‘‘ value’ in the transaction 
were $100,000 00, would be $666 66%. In 
parallel cases in the United States the stamp 
duty on letters of administration would be 
$50; on a bond for a deed, twenty-five cents; 
on a deed, $100; on leases, from $100 to $250; 
and on contracts of partnership, or in relation 
to gifts, five cents per sheet on which the same 
be written. In the cases named in the sec- 
ond class, the duty on bonds and mortgages 
for $1,000,000 00, would be $1,000 in the 
United States and $3,333 334 in Denmark, 
where both bonds and mortgages are subject to 
the same stamp duty of one sixth of one per 
cent. 

A pill of sale of a vessel worth $100,000 
would require a stamp duty of $100 in this 
country, and a similar Danish bill, as well as 
either of the remaining cases specified in the 
second class, would pay $166 66% there; the 


contracts coming within the five cents per sheet 
rule with us: 

A few points in connection with Russian 
stamp duties are worth our while to consider. 
It may be stated in a general way that, their 
stamp duties on conveyance are from two to. 
four times more than ours, and that leases are 
stamped at the same rate as conveyances ; the. 
rates on inland bills are about ten times, and 
appeals from lower to higher tribunals from, 
five to twenty times as much as with us. 
Acknowledgments of deeds are free in the Uni- 
ted States, but pay the same duty in Russia as 
inland bills. 

The payment of some of the following stamp 
taxes would hardly be agreeable to Americans : 
Certificates of birth or baptism, eighty cents 
for the nobility, and sixteen cents for the pea- 
santry, passports for priests or peasants for one 
month, or for a peasant to visit another pro- 
vince ; also certificates permitting peasants of 
Siberia to work on boats or rafts, sixteen cents 
each. Passports allowing peasants or trades- 
men to travel three months, fifty-six cents; 
eighty cents for a merchant’s permit to travel, 
and one $1 60 for a permit to sojourn and 
travel in the empire. 

Another question of interest in connection 
with thissubjectis: Are the monies raised by 
the taxes which we pay economically expended? 

A loyal people who pour their hard-earned 
wealth into the exchequer have a right to ask 
this question, and comparison is again one con- 
venient mode of answering it. 

The following items are proper to be grouped 
together for such comparison : 


$25,000 00 


Salary.of the President of the United States. 
Annual expenditure for the imperial family , 
OF RQSSI i jousspadivootpansesee Agis sseesetsueey seeseeee 8,033,701 58 


For the following, see ‘‘ Taxation,” by: Pro- 
fessor Levi: 


Annual expenditure for Royal family oft Great 


Britain.......+6- sdeddvesseessenusessedéeses | $2,917,800 00 
Annual expenditure for Imperial family of 
UBC esi ceseteceT te Tae Iee 8 kes seesesete weeceseee 3,160,950 00 
Annual expenditure “for Imperial family of 
BANCO... ..0sscosseseesessssescacseoeserensees cesses 4,863,000 00 
Annual expenditure for Royal family of 
PALIN TTT -oeesees coveresoscses veeeen es sesseseense — 1,604,790 00 


The largest total annual expenditure of this 
Government, in time of peace, was dosing: the 
year ending June 30, apes ; e 


Amounting to.. —~ tases ssseesuseess $90,078, 642 92 
Total expenditure of ‘Prussia auring the Teer 


ending ee a at si 101,555,695 94 
Total expen ture, ° ‘ussia hiring @ ‘year e 

1861.00... . 246,756,320 66 
Total expenditure Of Great ‘Britain: during 

the year 1862.. .- 342,617,568 58 
Total expenditure of. ‘Austria during: the year 

1862... «.isseossc,-ickonanapat el apteres os emaioat es toyesns 172,435,171 80 
Total expenditure of France during the year 

VOR S are 100. «, vousteatgee terpsnt 4 spoetees Pie . 378,171,950 10 
Total Meplggtie b of Saat aoe ‘the year 

1861...) costes y Sets gottpedsivede ves sles eenuOnTeAve UO}EOR, 200, OB 
The salary of our President being.............. 25,000 00 
The salary of our Vice President and the mae 

seven Cabinet officers combined........ ata 64,000 00 
Salaries of the seven First Assistant Officers 

in the Cabinet... 23,000 00 
The salaries and all. “other ‘expenses “Of. our 

Diplomatic Corps....s...+04 dade eeet Mae 426,330 68 


The salaries and all other “expenses of our 


10 


SGorientae Corwes deducting fees Teo. 3) | cent isimple' interest: Theamount of old 7-30's: 
PRG ssech sire sevoserbusbes saath packs tas de ~s0ir 43.) out was $25,410,400; all matured on October. 


©) Whe total of... 


ing’ special “missions ‘aid extraordinary ‘dis-| 4nd new, on Which ‘ : : 
Purdenients: and thé expenses of Consular] 972 and $467,944,929 haying no interest... 


service, $1,113,079; Bike + as shown by the] - ‘Thus: the average: interest. on the vinterest- 
foregoing suns, largely « feeding our expendi- bearing debt-falls to 5} per cent., and on the 


tire in both branches, with the salaries of our whole debt fo less than 41-5 percent. 04 


President and his Cabinet added, “he Lord) mnerease Of the Delt per diem since. the commencement of th 
Lieutena ‘be tion. Expenditure, say on July 1, 1861- 


nuth, and several of the British Foreign Minis- ‘on’ the ior Tuly, 1861, ‘the public debt, sais auicae 


. ters receive higher salaries than the Presidént | bo pe nesery MUO L a Sh cheb cs ahve cp Spo sbeasenet tam 4 
of the United Stites, their Minister to' France, 600. ie Anezemeende Mas : eere.at 809 pi gece 
for’ example, being paid $48,630. ‘Tn some “>"Tneretise per diem i $1,309,913 
gases British Diplomatic Secretary at # for | 19 months’ increase from , 
‘ : : CF sa bong rr Rat 4 irish rom May-1,63, 
oat ; mo Ly | ‘the United |. to April.26," (B60 dayne psench089,015,878:. caso 
sthan Ma ‘at the sa WOT BETGO ic, aes atid ae  gijor5,598 


2 144 i duh 18 BOD LL re oe 2 gE 

: “Twenty-four British Bish ops. and Arehbishops 5 months’ increase from;April 26 to 

receive an average pay of $24,922 873; rang’| Sept. 30, 1864, 157 days.......er-9200,168,711 

7 gtk Fa a the bag of C. 'T. Longley, __ Increase per diem a 8 
e*of'all England, and Archbishop of Can-| 29 months? i ARES 

terbury, to $9,726 paid the Bishop of Sodox and |", ty sept 0, 01.4 181 days. $1,805,108,88 

MGyooe too Ak seatsia: 76 Aoitesap yensork -/  Tnerease’ per diem* s.0.1....4.. ‘$1,571,108 


—— La 


$1,005,409 


Xe rr Williait Mder, of the Treasury Depart! | 9 b “erges ean 
ment, is! one of the ‘most reliable statists‘in the | © WEALTH OF THE LOYAL STATES. 
tion anda recent pice entitled ‘* Debt In 1860 (increase upon 1850, 105,44 p.¢.) was $10,716,000, 


‘a 42 5 . ee rret\t a z r) PE t 
d Resdurces of the United States,” published | 1866 (at incréase pon 1860 of 63 p. ¢.) will be T7468 
— 24,171,000,000 


000 


Rite is as able a fitiaticial paper Of its kind | 1870(atincrease upon 1860 of 125 p.e. 
pict been published in ese thee “The fol- 1888 (atinerease upon. 1870.0f 100 p.c.) will be, 48,222,000,000 
lowitig “extracts therefrom, kindly revised ‘py | Burden:of Redemption’ of Debts:of "000, millions. 
himself, are well ‘worth the careful study of all Total debt to property in 1866, 16,4 p. cs in 1880, 6.22 p. e. 


Note. ebt of | ¢ axeal 
under’whose eye they may chance to fall. ; wae $75,000,000, then 10 p. Coseee ‘in 1880 fi F c, 
Vin 1880 4:75 p.¢, 


~ «The United States Public Debt on Sept 30th, 1816...$127,000,000, then 7.7 p. ¢.... 
1864;°as certified by the Secretary of tle Treas- | Debt of Mnglana— 
wie - 4 OE oY Nk’ 1816. . $4,205,000,000, then 40,4 -p. Csi. i 
ury, Was : % 
’ Fy dard .| 1863 would have been...... pa 
Total debt* :.$1,955,978,716 | 1863...$3,914,000,000 : 
imonnt ee sit un .$1;487,671,816 pa WES A iivvsses ee Wipe 
ed States notes, 569.) , fin th plead i ‘ sItions 4 
Fierce) atic OT 5 | MME Lars dated ic nt 
a _— {nterest of 3,000 millions‘at 5°p. ¢. per aniam, $150,000,000 
94: 
bg ine Annual production of), , Ann. int. to 
—— ‘ee an. prod. 
$1,955,973,716 bp at 25'p: ‘cent. of capital, will be — millions... ao 
a Ny rt : j be po 2 we 2 
oo nvenkde! Rive op INTEREST—INTEREST BEARING! DEBT. 4yo, 84 . Sehte i will he 9,644 wy ho 
Total interest, gold..-..+s/S54008445. 90 fo Lay D1...$3,201,628; prod’n of 1791 owas 187) ws LL 
wii ec aPTOAOT BE ate Ee + Fo28y # ABLG Was 504 of Moy we 155 
— Soe me at ct., 763...948,256,308, © 1863 was 3,719 fe Led 
Totalrrarerrer sures seeverssesces $81,778,643 5.49; say 544 p-e. Sep., 64...$81,778,643, “ 1864 was 4,000 ~* — ... 2.04 
Kita ca as Fa eter Rae: siaton .| | Wealth of United States increased from— 
P| 180 sto 1850....1.64D.0..cseseie sssfromn 1850 to 1860.544.1207 
ny AIS p, c . | Wealth of United Kingdom increased from— 
2 1841. to 1850 (9 yrs.)..16 p..G.....-from *d4 to 63 (9 YTS.).03314 
'| Annual production to capital in— . ‘ 
United Bee Boo. 20.8 De Corvessepeess speneedlh England.,.10 
_This;assumed that the’ debt in 1866 will be 
2,000 millions of; dollars... On the 30th Sep- 


12.6 p.c. 


on 


t 


¥ 


a, debt 


0 - 
Spapended requisitions; $34,641,864, less-cash 
Oi easuiry $24,359,416 

Interest ceasedion..., 
CFC. oe 


= ee a 


aay expen 
igus of dollars) - 


il 


crease upon the debt as in the last five months. 
Or if such average expenditure shall not last 
go long, the remaining 1,044 millions must be 
made up by unknown or unascertained debt 
incidental to the war. 

This is surely margin énough to cover all 
probabilities and all possibilities. Again; the 
average interest is here assumed tobe five per 
cent. per annum, but with the present propor- 
tion of debt without interest, the average is 
but four and one eighth per cent; here, also, the 
margin is liberal enough. 

Again; the burden of redemption is calcu- 
Jated on the assumption that the whole debt 
shall be paid in 16 years, or in the year 1880 ; 
but as it-would not be good policy to pay it 
under 40 years, the increased wealth of 20 
years more ought to be added to the’ prospec- 
tive resources, which would greatly reduce the 
percentage of debt charged upon the wealth of 
the nation. ‘ die 

Again; the whole burden is treated, both as 
to debt and interest, as if the loyal States alone 
ate to be relied upon for payment. 

Again; the assumed rate of increase in 
wealth for the period embraced in the calcula- 
tions is below that of the ten years from 1850 
to 1860. The probability is that as the last 
census decade doubled the ‘accumulations 
of the immediately preceding one, the first 
ten years of peace will largély exceed the rate 
assumed, Even Great Britain’s wealth in the 


last ten years doubled the increase of the pre- 


ceding ten years, as did ours. 


A thought turned upon our new-found sour- 
ces of production must satisfy any one who can 
grasp the argument that we have not overstated 
our prospective liabilities, and have greatly 
undervalued the means in reserve to meet them. 


TAXATION. 


Phe calculated burden of the interest of our 
debt in 1866 upon the production of that year 
a tax of three and one third per 
one half per, cent. in 
‘add to thé assumed 150 millions annual 
interest, 100 millions for civil expenditure, and 
the rate rises for 1866 to five and one half per 
The 
Tnternal Revenue is now yielding 16 millions & 
add to this five millions from cus- 
toms, and you have two hundred and fifty mil- 
Tions provided for without any increase of tax- 
form. But the actual interest now, 
debt is only 81% millions. 
The customs are paying at the lowest rate to 
which they have run under the present high 
54 millions of this sum; 70/8 
or 80 millions is a Moderate estimate for two 
years hence, which will leave at farthest not 
‘more than twenty or thirty millions of interest, 
and say 100 millions civil and military expen- 
diture in time of peace to be: met—together 
to be paid in direct. or in- 
yielding 192 mil- 

Here is room for either re- 
or a sinking fund of 60 or 70 


as given, is 
cent., falling to one and 
1880 ; 


cent, upon the production of that year. 
month net; 


ation in any 
accruing upon the 


rate of exchange, 


120 or 130 millions, 
ternal taxes, which are now 
lions per annum. 
duction of taxes, 


illiong for the extinguishinent of the total 
debt in 40 years. : 

The annual revenue of England derived'from 
taxation of all kinds reaches £70,000;000 per’ 
annum, or $349,900,000. ‘this is above eleve® 
per cent of the srinual’product of the United 
Kingdom. : i 

The annual burden of the loyal United States 
is, as we have seen, when stated at'the extreme 
limit, but five and one half per cent. of the pro 
duct of 1866, with ‘a ‘relative decline of the 
rate in proportion to the ‘growing production 
of subsequent years, untilin 1880, when, if we re- 
duce the production of the year to the lowest pos= 
sible amount, say 10,000 millions, and suppose 
the burden of ordinary expenditure and interest 
upon the public debt to reach 300 millions, 
the tax will still stand at only three per cent. 
upon the industry of the people. ‘This would 
carry our éxpenditure nearly to that of Great 
Britain, and put our wealth at less than’ hers 
in 1880, both assumptions being Clearly against 
probability.” 

In so much of our national territory as lies 
west of the longitude of Indiana, except the 
slave States lying either side of the Missis+ 
sippi river and below the mouth of the Ohio, 
with the State of Michigan, “ thé private prop- 
erty of its inhabitants increased in value in 
the ten years from 1850 to 1860, from four 
hundred and fifty-two to two thousand five 
hundred and twelve millions of dollars; or full 
450 per cent., and the population from 2,613,000 
to 6,027,000 persons—a clear gain of 130 per 
cent.” 

This is not the description of & wilderness, 
put rather realizes the idea of ‘a nation born 
in a day.” A progress’ so stupendous at, and 
even before, the golden era of their destiny, 
scarcely allows any limit to the prospect which 
it opens. : pass 

No one acquainted with the movement in 
this vest dbmain of 1,862,876 square miles can 
have any doubt that the advance of the next 
ten years will immensely overpass the last. We 
are personally acquainted with hundreds of 
men who are as old as the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, which now have an aggre- 
gate population of 5,400,000 souls, drawing 
their living from the surface of the soil. If 
this has happened within the little limits 
of a human life-time, and within an area of 
130,000 square miles, what is the promise of & 
space fifteen times their measure, as rich in ag- 
ricultural forces, and ‘underlaid with unlimited 
mineral wealth? 

The Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, in his report of the 29th December, 1862, 


¢ 


ays : a 

Tone great auriferous region of the United 
States in the western portion of the continent 
stretches from the 49th degree of north. lati- 
tude and Puget Sound to the 30° 30// parallel, 
and from the 102d degree of longitude west of 
Greéhwich to the Pavific Ocean, embracing 
portions of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, all of 
New Mexico, with Arizona, Utab, Nevada, Cal- 
ifornid, Oregoi, and Washington Territories: 
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It.may. be designated as comprising seventeen 
degrees of latitude, or a breadth of eleven 
hundred. miles from north to south, and of 
nearly equal longitudinal extension, making an 
area of more than a million of square miles. 

“This vast region is traversed from north to 
south, first, on the Pacific side, by the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains, then by the 
Blue.and Humboldt; on the east by the double. 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains, embracing the 
Wasatch and Wind River chain, and the Sierra 
Madre, stretching longitudinally and in late- 
ral spurs, crossed and linked together by in- 
tervening ridges, connecting the whole system 
by five principal ranges, dividing the country 
into an equal number of basins, each being 
nearly surrounded by mountains and watered 
by mountain streams and snows, thereby inter- 
spersing this immense territory with bodies of 
agricultural lands, equal to the support not 
only of miners, but of a dense population.” 

‘¢ These mountains,” he continues, ‘ are lit. 
erally stocked with minerals; gold ‘and silver 
being interspersed in profusion over this im- 
mense surface, and daily bronght to light by 
new discoveries. In addition to the deposits 
of gold and silver, various sections of the 
whole region are rich in precious stones, mar- 
ble, gypsum, salt, tin, quicksilver, asphaltum, 
coal, iron, copper, lead, mineral and medical, 
thermal and cold springs and streams. 

“The yield of the precious metals alone of 
this region will not fall below one hundred 
millions of dollars the present year, and it will 
augment with the increase of population for 
centuries to come. Within ten years the an- 
nual product of these mines will reach two 
hundred millions of dollars in the: precious 
metals, and in coal, iron, tin, lead, quicksilver 
and copper, half that sum.” He argues the 
propriety of subjecting these minerals to a 
Government tax of eight per cent., and counts 
upon. a revenue from this source of twenty-five 
millions per annum almost immediately, and 
upon a proportionate increase. iu the future. 
He adds that “an amount of labor relatively 
equal to that expended in California, being ap- 
plied to the gold fields already known to exist 
outside of that State, the production of this 
year, including that of California, would ex- 
eeed four hundred millions. In a word, the 
value. of these mines is absolutely,.incaleu- 
Wwhledd ino wedaciciarinnan ihecaeeReOIe ALT 

To open up these lands for immediate settle- 
ment, develop their wealth, and connect them 
and the Atlantic States with the Pacific coast, 
Congress in. July, 1862, incorporated a com- 
pany to construct a line of railroad, and tele- 
graph, granting to the company ten square 
miles of public land in ten alternate sections 
on both sides of the road, and within ten miles 
of it, for every mile of road made, completed, 
and equipped; engaged, also, to extinguish the 
interfering Indian titles along the route, and 
lends the bonds of the Government to the 
company to the amount of $16,000 for every 
mile of finished road, equipped, and in running 
order, holding the road mortgaged for the pay- 


‘ 
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ment of the interest and redemption of these 
bonds at maturity by the company. 

This, with all the independent inducements, 
promises an.early achievement of the great 
enterprise of connecting the Pacific coast with 
the valley of the Mississippi, unlocking the 
treasures of the vast region traversed, and 
peopling the great belt of highway with a race 
Hestinet to open the trans-continental trade of 
the civilized world, and ultimately occupy the 
vast basing of the Cordilleras from the 49th de- 
gree of North latitude to the heart of the semi- 
tropical zone on their. southern border. These 
things are not merely in the possible of the far. 
future; they lie not only in speculation with 
centuries for its range—we touch the things we. 
contemplate ; they are in our grasp, and answer 
to the exigencies of the present. 

The people of the non-slayeholding States in-- 
creased from 2,601,509 in the year 1800 to 
13,330,650 in 1850, or nearly six times, before: 
the Pacific coast-had fairly opened tothem, and 
while all the wealth of,these one thousand mil- 
lions of acres lay unrealized and almost un- 
known. Upon that basis they swelled. their 
numbers in the next ten years 414, and their 
wealth 125 per cent. This grand capital of men 
in the next forty years will rise to seventy-five 
millions, and their wealth beyond computation’ 
by the arithmetic of progress in the past. The 
loyal States to-day lack but one fifth of the 
population of all the. British islands, They 
have in their hands a wealth in the useful min- 
erals, independently of those usually called the 
precious, capable of a hundred times the pro- 
duct of theirs; an agricultural sweep equal to 
feeding the world, and capable of bringing out 
of their domain all that man can compel nature 
to yield to his wants. 

he new and golden lies out large and 
grand along the track of our future, encum- 
bered with a debt, but one half of the magni- 
tude of that under which England-has augmen- 
ted her wealth in forty-five years from eleven 
to thirty-one thousand millions of dollars in 
value. a 

But this dazzling picture of our West and 
Northwest must not be allowed to overshadow 
the hope that is in the States now called the 
older of the sisterhood. In the last ten years 
they have nearly doubled the capital of their 
wealth and added 22} per cent, to their free 
population. Old as they are called in the young 
family of the still younger, they are fresh in all 
their energies and resources as on their natal 
day ; and stronger by all they have achieved 
for still greater achievement. The new States 
of the Northwest have contributed handsomely 
to the national growth, and greatly augmented 
their own; but while Ohio appreciated 136 per 
cent., the old States, New Jersey, increased 
133; Connecticut, 185; and New York and 
Pennsylvania, millionaires among the States, 
added respectively 70 and 96. per cent. to their 
great capitals of 1850. ; 

Who and what shall limit the probabilities in 
the immediate future of such a people, the 
masters of such possessions? If the statesmen 
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of England feel assured that their debt is not! 


only lessening but relatively dwindling in the 
progress of their wealth, a debt which in 1816 
was an incumbrance of $41 14 upon every 
hundred of the value of the three kingdoms, 
but now only $12 34 on the hundred, though 
it stands in pounds sterling within a trifle of its 
highest figure, what will be the effect upon 
ours ? 

Under our greater rate of growth—threefold 
greater in the last decade, we will not venture 
to say how much still greater in the next 
twenty years—what will be the burden of a 
debt of two or even three thousand millions, 
upon the wealth that shall spring from our 
mines, our fields, our workshops, and our com- 
merce? Their acquisitions are the small profits 
extorted by ill-paid labor from sources limited 
in quantity and variety to a trifle in compari- 
800; ours are practically unlimited ; measured 
not by miles and acres, but by degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude, and varied by every shade 
of influence that the sun rains on ‘civilized 
mankind; stored with every species of wealth 
that the world knows and wants; lying all 
along and covering the historic zone of civil- 
ization; measuring an area equal to all Europe, 
Russia excepted, and offering one half of its 
tribute gratuitously, while with the other half 
it rewards industry at full four fold the rate of 
profit known in the Old World. 

May we not now conclude that a people so 
situated, so circumstanced, may not only bear, 
but quickly discharge a debt relatively no 
heavier than that which they extinguished in 
less than a score of years, a whole generation 
since, with this important difference between 
them, that in the poverty of our national in- 
fancy the principal and the profits of our loans 
went away from us into foreign hands, but now 
we are our own creditor; having all the ad- 
vantage in the liquidation of our comparatively 
small debt that enables England to support her 
immense one. In the language of one of their 
best writers and thinkers, “The money col- 
_ lected and expended at home equalizes itself, 

and acts only as a force to increase activity of 
circulation.” 

This is sound doctrine. The business pros- 
perity of the passing year is a demonstration ; 
and we may assure ourselves thet so long as 
this burden rests upon us, its profits to the 
lenders will return to the treasury in abate- 
ment of that burden—a perpetual circulation, 
replenishing the treasury as the rivers feed the 
sea, and reflowing upon the people as the sea 
refreshes the land. 

By an estimate to be found in the compen- 
dium of the census of 1850, (made in the United 
States Bureau of Topographical Engineers, ) it 
appears that the following is the area of our 
entire national domain: 

On the Atlantic slope...... + 614,416 square miles. 


Pacific slopo........ 766.002 
“~~ Great Interior Basin... 1,655,748 ms - 


2,936,166 * 
equal to 2,059,146,240 acres—an area far su- 


perior to that of the Roman Empire: when it 
stretched from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, 
and from northern Germany to the interior of 
Africa. By the census of 1860 there were 
162,649,848 acres of improved land within our 
borders, and there can be little doubt that this 
area of productive surface will largely exceed 
two hundred million acres by the year 1870. 

In bringing forward his proposal for income 
tax, in 1842, Sir Robert Peel assumed the 
rent of land in England and Scotland to be 
£39,400,000, and the rate of capitalization at 
that time was twenty-five times the rental; 
4. é., the value of land then, as now, not only 
in Great Britain but elsewhere in Europe, was 
estimated by calculating what.the rent for a 
certain number of years would amount to. 
Thirty times the rental is now the rate of capi- 
talization, and the average annual rental in 
England at the present time being about $10 
per acre, the average value of land in that 
country is $300 per acre. 

When the equivalent of one tenth of our na- 
tional domain, or one acre in ten, becomes pro- 
ductive, and worth one half the average value 
of English farming land, an annual tax of one 
and one half per cent. on the value of the same 
would yield a revenue of Four HunpRED AND 
Firry Mittions or Dotiars, enough to pay 
our present war expenses as fast as they ac- 
crue. Quite large farms in the valley of the 
Hudson river are now held at. $1,000 per acre, 
and there are immense tracts of improved 
land in New England, and even in the far 
West, which are bought and sold at from 
$100 to $300 per acre, and though it may seem 
chimerical to some, I have no doubt that’ 
twenty years hence we shall have an area of 
improved farming land equivalent to thirty. 
thousand millions of dollars in value. 

These colossal resources of our glorious fu- 
ture can never be found to be ‘‘like @ dream 
when one awaketh ;” they are real, and we may 
depend upon it have heen closely calculated 
by the financiers in the interest of the mon- 
archies of Europe. Our success is asilent but 
constant exhortation to their people to go and 
do likewise, and from their own measurements 
they know full well that this stone hewn out 
of the mountain is even now so ponderous. 
that it would grind to powder such of them 
as itmight chance to fall on. In the light of 
these significant facts, itis no wonder that the 
representatives of the Jew of the kings figured 
so largely at Chicago, and that floods of money 
from the Old World are being poured out from 
the coffers of royalty to aid in the election of 
George B. McClellan. 

Among the high officials which this ‘*cor- 
rupt Administration’ has gathered around it, 
there is none of more unimpeachable patriot- 
ism and possessed of more of that “rarest 
kind of sense,” designated by the misnomer 
“common sense,” than the Hon. Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and I would that the follow- 
ing characteristic expression of his could be 
echoed and re-echoed over all the land with 
more than the power of ten thousand thunders. ' 


makes no difference,how, much this, war. costs 5) 
:we must carry it through to.a. successful issue, 
OR Do, worse.” ; Lam, sure that no true man 
swho.is)a, genuine,American, either by birth.or 
sin sentiment, can, in the,face.of these stubbor 
facts, doubt: that we are-ableto carry it througl 


“tora rsuecessful, issue,” ..Po that, hopelessly | 


ssightless class, who are, blind because they. 
odo not.wish:tojsee, Imakemo appeal. To them 
Tcan do little: more than apply the; words. of 
ia dion-hearted, and, brilliant soldier, whose 


patriotism was. like the virtue of Casar’s wife, | P 


After the battle of Mal- 
evern, Hill, he said, of, the action taken. by) the 
‘grave digger) of the Chickahominy’”: “I, 
Philip Kearney, an old soldier, enter, my solemn 
-protest against this order for,retreat—we ought, 
instead of retreating, to followyup the enemy 
‘avd take Richmond ;and.in full view of all the 
sresponsibility,of such a declaration, 1 say..to’ 
you all, SUCH AN ORDER CAN ONLY BE PROMPTED 
BY COWARDICE OR TREASON.” 

Like:the witches in,Macbeth, these Northern 
coward. traitors dance. and gibber and) grin’ 
around the cauldron of. their “country’s calam- 
ities, only too fiendishly glad for the opportu- 
nity to: castiin : 2 

« Adder’s fork and blind.worm’s sting,’ 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
. Like a hell broth, boil and bubble.” 

The contents of such a cauldron were, the 
yery elixir of life, compared to that which in 
the gold speculations, misrepresentations of 
facts, malignings of faithful, public_men,, re- 
sistances to drafts, and ‘other “innocent” opet- 
ations, these “pairiotic” men of the Chicago 
Convention school have indulged, in. We 
could almost imagine, to hear one of them talk, 
that he-was the identical individual of whom 
Byron. wrote as laughing so —Joudly and 
wildly and long” over the horrors of the bat- 
tlefield; to whom ; 

# #.* “the softest note that soothed his ear 
Was the sound of the widow sighing; 

And the sweetest sight was the icy tear 
Which horror froze in the blue eye clear, 
Of a maid by her lover lying.” _ 

As, well call ‘“snake-eyed, malice—mercy,” 
ag,present arguments in behalf of the good and 

etrueto.such men. They are the.very ones 

“who have brought all this evil about, and they 
are only. too well pleased; with their work. 
(They and. their, political fathers have, in, the 
penrathat ara peaiwganan cies. ion through 
-@ commercial policy which, during the time 
between the years ending September 30, 1790, 
and June 30, 1863, has resulted in our:having an 
_excess ofjimports over exports of, $537,046,000, 

literally. equivalent to, 1,974,001 5-10, pounds 
ayordupois, OR NEARLY ONE THOUSAND, TONS OF 
.goLp, in, which, the balance between imports 
and, exports, must; find, its equilibrium, | This 
financial situation ofjaffairs is part of the price 
they haye purposely paid. the, powerful; and 
bitter, enemies, of. free institutions in the.Old 
World, for that;assistance which,in these years 
has kept them in political power.() 9.1) 


“above suspicion.” 
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tHe-stys::¢T. have, made.up my,mind that, it]... 


Viar, 
gon. 


man 
tles.about them, “ passing by on the tat aes 
f n , p ving Bi hiay 


sFmeaniecs. Age nom these “the 
rough-bred” sons of such politic:! sires. compose 
a party, which, per necessity, has descended to 
$0 bewildering a, Septal infauny. that, its 
chief engineers are such .“scroatures’’..as the 
Woods Aaa et fellows. Prstes : a - 
ral that chese, the sons of sich politicians, 
should. propose the Chicago programme of an 
armistice, whereby all the blood, and groans, 
and tears, havoc of death, mutilation, ghastly 
scars and torn limbs, heart-aches, toils, priva- 
tions, and treasures, be thrown to the winds as 
idle,things; whereby the, grey-haired parenta, 
widows and orphans of the dead braves of the 
Northland would have facilities furnished.them 
to-remunerate the prurgerets oF UGG ERs ones 
for property lost in the fray; whereby. United 
States soldiers would haye passports back, to 
whips, bloodhoundg,, and unrequited toil, furpr 
ished them. Oh! what high carnival they would 
hold in pandemonium. over, the success of, such 
schemes. Present. arguments in behalf_of the 
truth to.the authors of, that, programme!) \;,. 
_. The following problem in per centage is one 
which I will respectfully propose to a, somewhat 
numerous class of persons who grumble a good 
deal about the five per. cent..special income tax; 
What per cent. on their incomes do those men 
pay. who have left from, $500 to ‘$5,000, or 
mOtP, per ananty, besides Se pa en- 
‘dearments of ,home and the social circle, to 
carry, a musket at eee Eee Mt en te : 
To the whole interesting fraternity of grum- 
blers, all over the country, 1 propose the fol- 


‘lowing: iene a 

How many generations of time would it take 
a Civilian, in the ordinary walks of life, to. do as 
‘much for his country.as a man, who, in the full 
‘sense, of the term, has been a soldier in our 
army during this war? Rae ane ie 
Before the solution of the latter problem i3 
‘commenced, I wish simply to state that, after 
having spent weary and heart-rending nights, 
-alone, among thousands of?our wounded men at 
‘the front,” whose situation, as compared to the’ 
most pitiable of Northern hospitals, was as Hades 
to’Parddise)I never heard a woid of grumbling 
from, them, about-one of.the measures of, the 
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.as close, a9 in this and! coming 


Administration; or: about any member of: it, or. 
about the management of any of the affairs of 
‘any of the departments) of, the, Government. 
Before the solution is commenced, I wish.also.to: 
remind. those igrumblers’ that it is'themselyes,. 
and>we all, “the people,” from, Maine:to.Cali- 
fornia; who, through our chosen representatives, 
have; oursélyes, passed tax laws, and albothier 
laws relating to out national affairs. 
“Oh, where shall we go is 

« When this war breaks the country up??). « » 
is a snatch of a negro ditty, often heard now-a+ 
days. Queries apropos: If the war does break 
the country up, where will you grumplers go? 
Will you go to Europe, where, in door and win- 
dow taxes, they levy tribute on daylight and 
fresh air? Where salt is taxed 588 3-10, per 
cet. ; products of lands, 16 per cent., with a 
hay consumption tax added, and rentals of 

‘ouses 21 per :ent.? Where people who wish 
to travel. about are required to have passports, 
and pay for them? Where, taking all kinds of 
texes into consideration, theburden “is“from, 
sevén’ to ten times as heavy as hee? Where 
every dollar paid for taxes, or anythisg else, 
represents less food and more weary toil than it 
does here? Where, as in Britain, the annual 
cost of the royal family to the people is more 
than one hundred and sixteen times, or, in France, 
nearly two hundred times the ealary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Where the son of 
toil and genius is r quired to Pay more than 
twenty-four times as much to have the right to the 
benefit of his inventions secured to him by let- 
ters patent for fourteen years; as the American 
has to pay to have such right secured to him 
for. sevenicen years; and more than, three times 
as mich to secure such right for three years, ‘as 
the American ‘does for seventeen? And where. 
after. they have been taxed. within an inch of 
their finane'al lives, they have the ‘* pleasure” 
of secing their hard-earved cash flow, like water 
in flood time; to enable royalty and titled patri- 
cian3 to revel in luxury.? 

Casting a glance to the fature, and consider- 
ing, as I do, ai] the little children in the world 
particular friends of miné, and thinking of them 
as the men and women of twenty years hence, I 
cannot see how we, the strong men of to day, can 
conscientiously losd them with a debt they are 
unable to bear This we sia] do, unless we 
now pursue such a financial policy in taxation 
as will keep the publi: debt within manageable 
limits. I can think of nothing more miserable 
than an honest man in debt beyond his ability 
to pay—so goaded by his longings that his 
memory be left free from taint, that he would, 
oh! how willingly, give up his life—aye, suffer 
anything short of perdition, to be a free man. 
A nation in debt to itself, within reasonable 
limits, is very different from the case of an indi- 
vidual; but the analogy is close if the debt is 
beyond power of payment. Lither this will 
be the position in which we will place posterity, 
er we must fasten “repudiation” upon our fair 
national escutcheon, to mar, and blister, and 
stick, like the fabled blood-spot on Bluebeard’s 
key. Aye, blister well nigh ag deep, and stick 


the name,of “* Copperhead.” egiigt ato te 
This one more thought I would,urge upon the 
consideration of fill; befyre closing, and then I 
will leave these, stubborn facts {0 he mote: tho- 
roughily: and practically. elaborated by men; who 
have: walked in academic shades, and) praceg. 
‘ot more used. to the forge than the’forum,: bet 
is be remembered: by all,,and forgotten by none, 
‘that whoever, evades the payment: of United 


generations will 


‘| States taxes, or by-word or:deed discourages 


the paymentiof them by,others, or in any. way 
whatever binders the assessment or collection of 
them, is directly and meaoly robbing brave sol- 
diers of the food, clothing, weapons, and ammu- 
nition indispensably necessary, to enable:them 
to protect his paltry pate and:property,-and he 
is as directly and measly cheating widows and 
orphans out of bounties and pensions) which 
they: will need when the chill winds of winter 
whistle arcund their blighted homes. Let the 


pulpit,burl all thesthundcrs»of \the higher: law 


upon-such, and let the press and public. senti- 
ment scourge them to their duty. 

Like the mournfully-sweet minor s'rains of & 
funeral dirge, I sometimes seem to hear voices 
from the ages of the patient past. They are 
pleading with us to remember the toil and the 
suffering that the ‘‘fathers” have passed through | 
to win this beautiful home asa restfor the weary 
ones from all lands, where social, civil, and reli- 
gious tyrannies make tbe heart sick. Mingled 
in its tones is the rush of a Puritan keel, as it 
cleavesa path to an empire of peace and freedom 
eeross the sea. The chill moan of the winter 
winds, sweeping over the immortal sires of the 
Revolution at Valley Forge, takes up the refrain, 
and the noble army of martyrs, who, in the last 
death-grapple between truth and the ‘hoary bar- 
barians/of the,past, have: offered thr mselveés-so 
free a sacrifice on the altar of our country brit 
itso near and clear that I can hear the’ atl 
chorus filling the air. “All these’ conjure us by 
he memories of the past, not to suffer our ban- 
ner of beauty, i. . ; ‘ Fi 


“With its stars of gold on field of blue,” 


‘and the bright hopes of the fulure ‘which clus- 


ter around it, to be blotted out. ‘Then the key- 
note is changed, and clear and sweet as the cla- 
rion, but mighty as the rush of many waters, 
comes the “response.” It comes borne on the 
breeze from the sunny South, which has swept 
over Mobile, Atlanta, and along the Shenan- 
doah. If comes on the winds from the mighty 
North, where, at the hustings in New England, 
Pennsylvania. Ohio, aud Indiana, the red-hot 
thunderbolts of the ballot-box have fallen on 
the heads of the foe with such stunning power, 
and proclaiming, with no uncertain sound, the 
November tempest, that shall 2 
“ Swing the pine against the palm.” 


It comes from deep-mouthed cannon and crash- 
ing shot, from our armies and the men ‘‘ who go 


down to the seainship:;” from the waiting but 
unmarshalled hosts on mountain and prairie, 
and from those capita’s and industries where 
lie the lock of our strength. And thisis the bur- 
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den of the response: “By the help of the’ Gop’ 
of our fathers, this rebellion shall be ground 
between the “upperand the nether millstones’ of 


‘legions more of men and millions:of money.” 


And now; from ‘the expectant fature I hear 
the prelude of an anthem which shall roll with 
hope-inspiring strength from the’ Pacific tothe 
Atlantic, from the lakes to the gulf. It: is 
the ‘promise of our young and growing, but 
already giant elements of material» wealth, to 
reimburse, from the coffers of their unlimited 
future, the last dollar of both principal and 
interest which it has been or may be necessary 
to expend to carry through this great battle of 
the ages to a completely triumphant. issue. 
From the forests of tasseled pine, the sweet 
valleys and the granite mountains of New Eng- 
land; fromthe Empire and the Keystone States ; 
from the mighty domain of the ‘Father of 
Waters’; from the Pacific Slope, and from the 
land of the cane brakes and cotton, not less than 
from ther. These take the lead in that 
anthem, if only they may forever bear on their 
bosoms the tramp of freemen. 


Wafted from the | 


‘Sierra Nevada and the Organ mountains, ores 


the pledge of their long-hoarded and measure- 
less treasures.’ Not less full-toned is the anvil 
chorus of the “inventing nation,” promising the 
product of forge, and loom, and lathe, hammer, 
and axe; and whirring saw. Shouting a hearty 
pledge of the wealth of many lands and the isles 
of the sounding sea, Old Ocean’s ‘ wild, profound 
eternal base” completes the harmony. ~All 
that is left for us to dois to decide whether or not 
we will be true to ourselves and ‘‘stand by the 
Government.” 

None of the words of wonderful wisdom 
uttered by our glorious President are better 
worth our remembrance than these: ‘We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope 
of the human race.” Oh, how meanly we shall 
lose it, if by withholding that material aid we 
are so richly able to give! If we are true to our- 
selves, we shall come upon all who oppose us, 
whether from without or within, or doth, 


* * * “as the winds come, when forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded.” | 


The Executive Committee of the Lincoln and Johnson Club, of Washington, 


D.C., believing that it is desirable, 


to have the information contained in 


both as a financial and political measure, 
this document as widely and speedily 


spread before the people as possible, respectfully request the persons who — 


bhall reccive it to use their efforts 


and influence to have the same republished 


(either in whole or in part) by local newspapers in their vicinity. ‘Ihe Olub 
will also be obliged to friends who will send copies of such papers as do par- 


tially or entirely republish, with the 


extract marked, and accompanied by 


information of the number of papers issued by the publishers of each, to 


JOHN R. ELVANS, Treasurer. 


